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BRIEF MENTION. 

There is worse reading than the Opuscula of Gottfried 
Hermann, a mighty shade in the days when I began to learn 
my business, and in turning over the third volume the other 
day I chanced on two prefaces, one of which made a deep 
impression on my youthful mind more than fifty years ago. 
In the preface to his edition of the Odyssey as in the preface 
to his edition of the Iliad the fine old scholar emphasizes the 
importance of reading Homer continuously, and tells us how he 
read the Iliad over and over again within the compass of a few 
days. Years before I knew aught of Hermann except the name 
I had been stirred by the passage in Gibbon's autobiography in 
which he informs us that ' Scaliger ran through the Iliad in one 
and twenty days ' and adds ' I was not dissatisfied with my 
diligence for performing the same labour in an equal number of 
weeks '. It was easy enough to beat Gibbon, but when it comes 
to Scaliger, when it comes to Hermann, the question 'How?' 
arises. To read Homer as Hermann read him, as Hermann 
would have us read him, with the eye now on this, now on that 
element, is not an easy matter for men of a certain temperament. 
One gets caught in the undertow, and I have once at least found 
myself turned back from u to A and forced to begin all over 
again in order to verify an observation I thought I had made. 
Even lesser units are not often read continuously by the average 
scholar, such units as a major dialogue of Plato or a long speech 
of Demosthenes; and I myself remember as a manner of revela- 
tion the first time I read the De Corona through without leaving 
my chair from npS>rov /xev, & av8 f xs 'hBqvdioi to the musical close 
<ra>Tt)pinv a<r<f>a\rj. It was some thirty years ago. I had studied 
the speech years before under the illustrious master Boeckh. 
I had gone through it guttatim et stillatim with undergraduate 
classes, but I never felt the thrill of it and the surge of it as I 
did then. What was intended to be heard at one sitting ought 
to be read at one sitting. But I am afraid that I forgot to mark 
some of the typographical blunders I had set out to correct in 
an edition of that date, much lauded by the only kind of press 
we had then, for I find on consulting the book that I had scored 
only some two hundred errors. The trouble is that after such 
hours of exaltation commentaries always seem to be more or 
less an impertinence. And yet commentaries are not an im- 
pertinence, nay, are eminently necessary, though, to quote the 
same old master, many commentaries are constructed on false 
principles, and one type was his abomination as it is mine : 
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Si de rebus alienis in commentariis scriptum est, non tarn hi 
scriptoris caussa facti esse quam scriptor, ut commentarius scribi 
potuerit, editus videtur. 



At all events there is no lack of commentaries on the De Corona 
and more are on the way. The latest next to Goodwin's smaller 
edition is Rosenberg's new revision of Westermann's standard 
work (Weidmann), with which I made acquaintance in the year 
of its first issue. The Westermann edition of 1850 contains 
144 pp., the Rosenberg- Westermann of 1903 contains 194 and 
the additional fifty pages hold much valuable matter, whereas 
enlarged editions often resemble nothing so much as blown up 
veal; and Blass was right when he prided himself on the reduction 
of the bulk of the first volume of his 'Attische Beredsamkeit' 
in its second edition. Indeed a comparative study of the different 
succeeding editions of the Haupt and Sauppe series would yield 
much food for reflection and throw much light on the progress 
of doctrine. The fad of one editor is thrust out by the fad of 
another and one is reminded of the shifting proportion of articles 
in cyclopaedias. Look at the space occupied by ' Magic Squares ' 
in the first edition of Johnson's Cyclopaedia and the space 
occupied by the same subject in the second. Studied in this 
way commentaries would furnish much material for history, more 
perhaps for biography. But evidently' ' Brief Mention ' is not 
the place for a minute differentiation between Westermann 
and Rosenberg, between the 'Grundstock' and the ' Bear- 
beitung', which must not be translated 'belaboring', as one 
is sometimes tempted to do when the younger commentator 
revises his predecessor. So far as I have observed, Rosen- 
berg's attitude towards Westermann is all that it should be, 
and there is no occasion to espouse the cause of Entellus against 
Dares. 



Rosenberg's laudable object is to bring the work up to 
date and to cover every point — political situation, grammatical 
phenomenon, rhetorical device, sophistic trick. Ay, sophistic 
trick, for in this edition at least, our admiration of the forked 
lightning of Demosthenean eloquence is not suffered to blind 
us to the cloven foot of the disingenuous pleader. Diligent use 
has been made of recent German contributions and due honor 
is paid to such Demosthenean scholars as Blass and Fox, but 
no mention is made of Goodwin's magnum opus, which has been 
received everywhere with loud acclaim, and that is all the more 
remarkable as in the Leptinea due credit is given to Sandys for 
his elaborate edition, so that the English garb could not have 
interfered with the recognition of Goodwin's merits. Piqued by 
this neglect, as a good American should be, I had hoped to 
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find time for a comparison which might have revealed how 
much Rosenberg would have gained by the study of Good- 
win, but I must leave the vindication of American work to 
others. At the same time, it must be acknowledged that 
Rosenberg sets forth a greater array of points than do his 
rival editors, and the important subject of rhythm is made justly 
conspicuous. Granted the danger of over-analysis here as 
elsewhere, still without some demonstration of the calculable 
effects of rhythm, the beginner will fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of this untranslatable element of Demosthenean style. 
Syntactical notes are easily overdone, and from my point of view 
the student who is ripe enough for Demosthenes might easily 
dispense with the trivialities of syntax such as Weil brushes aside 
(A. J. P. IV 529) ; and some of the syntactical notes in Rosen- 
berg seem superfluous, and others do not get to the heart of the 
matter, but everyone will be grateful for those helps that cannot 
be found ticketed in text-books. What is commonplace to one 
may be a revelation to another, and if each specialist were to 
strike out of every commentary what is stale or false to him, we 
should be badly off for commentaries, and so I suppress my 
syntactical jottings. 



Mr. Nairn tells us in the Preface to his Herodas (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), that the preparation of an edition of Herodas 
first suggested itself to him on the occasion of the performance of 
one of the Mimes (AtSdo-fcaW) in June, 1902, by some of the boys 
of Merchant Taylors' School, of which Mr. Nairn is Headmaster. 
English boys accept more stoically than do American boys the 
Orbilius ideal of education and nothing could be more character- 
istically British than the selection of that brutal mime for public 
performances. But as we owe to this selection Mr. Nairn's 
laudable effort to supply the lack of an adequate English com- 
mentary, we on this side will not quarrel with the occasion, and 
the literature of Herodas, as the editor prefers to call him, being 
much scattered, Mr. Nairn has set himself a praiseworthy task 
in undertaking not only to garner the notes of the various editions 
but also to glean the Herondaean ears that have been dropped 
in monographs and in philological journals. Especial attention 
is naturally paid to what British scholars have done and Mr. 
Nairn has endeavored to give to English critics their ' due share 
of credit', of which, by the way, English critics are unreasonably 
jealous (A. J. P. XXIII 348) : and so eager is Mr. Nairn in 
vindicating the rights of his countrymen that he claims for 
Mr. Henrv Jackson the identification of the Pavpwv with the 
oA«eri3or (VI 19) though M. Henri Weil's article was published in 
1891, and Mr. Jackson's in 1892. Perhaps it will never be 
known who first nosed out the unsavory secret, which Rader- 
macher has stirred still further Rh. Mus. LIX 313. Soon 
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after the publication of the Mimes I saw the mot d'inigme in the 
Hermes XXVI (1891), p. 582, and inasmuch as the writer gives 
Bonn as the seat of his oracle, I had attributed the discovery to 
the famous editor of Petronius. But really the question of priority 
is not a matter of international importance like the discovery of 
Neptune, and we are not to bracket Weil-Jackson as we do 
Leverrier- Adams. 



The conspectus of the more important literature is printed 
at the end of the introduction and occupies four pages of the 
eighty-seven. True, Reich's comprehensive work, 'Der Mimus,' 
appeared too late to be used, and I have before me a Freiburg 
dissertation by Hermann Krakert on Herondas's use of 
the comic poets (Leipzig, 1902), which might have yielded 
more than the meagrenesses of the passages in Aristophanes cited 
in Mr. Nairn's Introduction, but that treatise also may have been 
unavailable. But why Mr. Nairn with his clamorous champion- 
ship of English work on Herondas should have passed by Mr. 
Symonds' translations I cannot understand. Most of the Intro- 
duction is a frank compilation and to the scholar the most inter- 
esting thing about this edition will be the ' Evidence for the 
Text' because the editor has 'made the fullest possible use of the 
papyrus itself and' has 'been most generously assisted in de- 
ciphering it by Dr. Kenyon ', so that he has 'been enabled in' 
his 'apparatus criticus to correct several misstatements made by 
previous editors in regard to the readings of the MS.' What 
future editors will make of these corrections doth not yet appear. 
Mr. Nairn's personal contributions to the restorations of the 
text are of the slightest and he himself has signalized I 82 : 
ol 7r[apa]\\dTT[(ii'~] as the most considerable. 



The commentary is not the work of a man who has first steeped 
himself in the cognate literature. It is not such work as one 
expects of a Biicheler, of a Crusius (A.J. P. XIV 125). It has 
the happy-go-luckiness of so many editions, which condescend to 
bestow on the world just those things that happen to interest the 
editors themselves (A. J. P. XVII 518, XXIII 234). In my 
salad days I was surprised to find in a German commentary on 
Xenophon's Cyropaedeia repeated citations of the Emperor 
Julian, & propos of what? The puzzle was resolved soon after- 
wards by the publication of Hertlein's Julian. And Pindar occurs 
with such frequency in Mr. Nairn's commentary that as an old 
student of Pindar 1 look forward with interest to Mr. Nairn's 
edition of his favorite and mine. Still, even at the risk of ap- 
pearing pedantic, I must insist on the sphere. If a note on II 28 : 
Kax ttolov 7T>]\ov is needed, why cite Horace, C. I 16, 13 instead 
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of Pers. Ill 23 and Iuv. XIV 35, poets who belong to the Heron- 
daean sphere. Simply stupendous is the suggestion (I, 5) that 
the corrector wrote QiXawidos for Qikatviov, ' because he was puzzled 
by the neuter form in to? of a woman's name.' No corrector 
could possibly have been ignorant of the familiar employment 
of these diminutives especially of the Qtkatvis class. By tne 
way, Philaenium figures in Plautus's Asinaria just as Gymnasium 
figures in the Cistellaria, Planesium in the Curculio, Erotium 
in the Menaechmi, to cite only those names that catch every eye 
as I cut the leaves of the welcome final volume of Lindsay's 
Plautusl On I 8, we are told that 'the « in arptyov xt is 
characteristic of Aristophanes'. About as characteristic of Aris- 
tophanes as ' a little ' is characteristic of Shakespeare. ' Live 
a little, comfort a little, cheer thyself a little ' says Orlando to 
Adam. I 25: n-fn-awcev ck Kaii/tjs, the editor ought not to have 
admitted into his note the foolish suggestion that <•'*: Kaivijs may 
also be adverbial, although he proceeds to reject it. The ellipsis 
kvXikos is not unlikely, but n-ijy^r is not impossible especially when 
we consider the large use of ' well ' and ' fountain ' in erotic 
literature. Of KexaixiTai I 33, he says that the perfect does not 
differ in sense from the present and to prove this he cites III 84, 
ea-xriKas and IV 2: mKrjKas which belong to another category of the 
perfect. KcmixriTai is an emotional perfect. On I 41: vrjis pir/s eV' 
ayKvpris I miss the familiar passage from Epiktetos fr. 89 Sch. 

oxire vavv t£ tvos dynvptov ovre (Slop €K pids eXnidos oppifrreov* EplktetOS, 

if indeed the author be Epiktetos, belongs to the same homely 
sphere with Herondas. Much to my distaste are such notes 
as the one I 67: ra XevKa tS>v Tpi\5>v. 'This is somewhat more 
emphatic than at Xevnai rplxts.' Surely it is high time to give up 
such vaguenesses as more 'emphatic'. ' Fmphasis', 'emphatic ', 
like 'vividness' and 'vivid', are usually poor excuses for the 
explanation of an idiom. I 71 : x<»Xa deideiv is said after Crusius 
to mean ' liederliche Reden fiihren'. One craves further light, 
which falls from Spurra x<*>W olcprf, a Greek proverb, Diogen. 2, 2, 
Athen. XIII, 568 E, which Byron quotes somewhere in his 
correspondence (A. J. P. VIII 511). 

On II, 59, "JxicnjX.'Sa, cf. Dem. [XXXV] 1, to which I called 
Crusius' attention in A.J. P. XlV 125. It is a much more apt 
passage than Cic. Verr. 4, 10, 22, which Nairn cites after Crusius. 
Ill, 18, we are bidden to ' note ovdh after ^ '. ' We must ', it seems, 
' take aiidcv closely with na\6v '. The passage runs : K tjv ^kot' airr/v 

oiov AiStjv /3Xe'i/ms | ypd^/r] pev ovdev KaXoy, eK 8 okrjt/ £v<rrj. It is a ptv- 

be passage, and as in other plv-bi passages, the ov is due to 
the parenthesis. On III, 31 : dvaywpev, it is passing strange that 
Mr. Nairn should not have cited Pindar P. 6, 13 for the plural 
after a disjunctive. Such a concord is certainly less common 
than the use of a singular with a double subject which he thinks 
worthy of a note. On III 70 Mr. Nairn finds Ribbeck's con- 
jecture np\v trxoXfj firjgai 'before I have time to cough', 'attractive'. 
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True, there is an elliptical nph &pr) in Od. 15, 394, but a negative 
sentence precedes, and we are not to supply with Monro ? s , for 
the present tense is un-Homeric, nor with Hayman, tXify or 
yfvrjTai. The notion is causal as in similar constructions with 
«or (A. J. P. XXIV 389). Hence the present indicative must be 
supplied, the only familiar ellipsis. On III 75: enaiveaticv we are 
told that an is omitted. Read k&v irepvas and the normal con- 
struction is restored. In V 75 : tLs oik airavTaxja . . . c'pirrvoi the 

AN sound is there ; and so these two precious specimens of 
'Alexandrian Greek ' disappear. See S. C. G. § 450, or A. J. P. 
XII 387. Doubtless bookish bards might omit &, to show off, 
but in homely Greek like that of Herondas, the omission of &v 
is highly questionable. On IV 12 Mr. Nairn says: ' It is clear 
from vv. 14 sqq. that the cock was sacrificed, not as being sacred 
to Asklepios, but as the poor man's gift', and a writer in the 
Athenaeum, Sept. 12, 1903, possibly Mr. Nairn himself, tells us 
that the sacredness of the cock to Asklepios is a ' hoary super- 
stition. Cocks were offered to every deity by those who could 
not afford a sheep or a bullock '. ' Every deity ' is a sweeping 
statement. Nothing would seem more natural than the sacrifice 
of a pig to Aphrodite. Yet we are expressly cautioned against 
it. True, cocks were offered to other deities besides Asklepios, 
but there must have been a special propriety in offering a cock 
to the god of dreams, as we see from Artemidoros, V 9. The 
poor patient offered a cock, the rich patient a bullock, but that 
does not do away with the appropriateness of the lesser gift. 
On IV 22 we have a note on inoUi taken from the not inaccessible 
work of Liddell and Scott. On the next line there is a note on 
npri£iTe\ta> vmSes taken from the much less accessible treatise of 
Lowy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer. Oddly enough in 
the same Lowy there is a much more exhaustive statistic of this 
artistic imperfect, which could hardly have been overlooked by 
a first-hand student (A. J. P. XXIII 251). On V 8 for the 
omission of *W« in the phrase n-oC poi might have been cited the 
familiar folk-song nov ^01 ra poSo. By the way, V 15, eyntii, gives 
actual warrant for the crasis in Timotheos, uipaai, which I sug- 
gested for iy&> fioi in a recent number of the Journal (XXIV 235). 
One ought never to take such things for granted, and I am not 
sorry that I was cautious, but still I take shame to myself for not 
remembering Herondas amid the barbarian's tumultuous Greek. 
In his note on VI 5 Mr. Nairn seems to be under the spell 
of the 'hoary superstition' that there is something specially 
causative about the middle. It is a spell which his own country- 
men have done their best to break. See Riddell's Digest, § 87. 
So too, of late, Thompson's Meno, p. 195. See also my note on 
Pindar 0. 1, 98, and S. C. G., § 150. For the colour of the <pa\\6s 
it seems rather recondite to refer boys to Suidas. Why to 
anything? Or if to anything, why not to Ar. Nub. 538? On VI 
20 Mr. Nairn has a slighting mention of Nossis, which might 
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lead one to think that naught of Nossis was extant. True, the 
Lokrians are not in good repute (A. J. P. IX 458), but he might 
have said of Nossis that to judge by the epigrams attributed to 
her in the Anthology there is nothing to warrant her bad name. 
There is but one ipariKov among them all and that innocent 
enough (A. J. P. V 170). But I could fill pages with this kind 
of thing, and my excuse must be that the printer is calling for 
Brief Mention, and my steamer will not wait until I can find 
something worthier of note than these remarks, which hardly 
transcend the level of Mr. Nairn's schoolboy actors of the 

AiSaoxaXor. 



In my review of Fuchs's book on what I call the Temporal 
Sentences of Limit in Greek (A. J. P. XXIV 388-407), my chief 
concern was with the theory and not with the statistical detail. 
The theory of this class of sentences and the formulation of the 
actual usage I had worked out many years before, and Fuchs's 
treatise has added nothing of moment to syntax proper. In fact, 
important categories have been overlooked by him and his ex- 
planation of apparent abnormalities is often singularly defective, 
so that apart from the observations as to the varying sphere 
of the different particles — no secret to those who read Greek 
attentively — the whole mass of Fuchsian statistics cannot be said 
to have much significance. No wonder then that I did not 
undertake to verify Fuchs's figures and did not notice that he had 
given 14 pexP 1 «r«p's in Plato's Laws, whereas Campbell gives 16. 
The difference between 14 and 16 vanishes in view of the bulk 
of the Laws. The main thing is the preference for n*xpi m the 
last stage of Plato's authorship. True, in discussing the more 
difficult passages, and in comparing my own collections with his, 
I soon found out the shortcomings of Fuchs's work, his false 
references, his omissions, his neglect of MS authority; and one 
of my correspondents, Professor Bocock, in a subsequent number 
of the Journal (XXV 109) has shown how negligent Fuchs has 
been in gathering his material. But long before the American 
Journal of Philology had called attention to Fuchs's lack 
of philological dupiPua, Professor Fuhr had exposed his inac- 
curacies in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for April 
18, 1903 — a clipping from which greeted me on my return to 
America. Himself a statistician, who attracted my notice years 
ago by his suggestive article on re-Kai in the orators, Professor 
Fuhr has not learned mercy from his own experience as I have 
from mine and by the help of indexes and by personal recount 
has convinced himself of the untrustworthiness of Fuchs's sta- 
tistics. Somehow Fuhr's review of Fuchs escaped my eyes, 
but if it had not, I should have used the treatise all the same. 
In a footnote of the article referred to (A. J. P. XXIV 392) 
I distinctly declined responsibility for his figures, which, as 
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I have said, happen to be of little moment for questions of genesis 
and growth in this particular class of sentences. At the same 
time every mistake in statistics is a demand that the work be 
done over again. All they that take statistics shall perish with 
statistics; and no one has protested more vigorously than I have 
against the misuse of figures in historical syntax. 



Among the themes suggested ior consideration at one of the 
congresses to be held at the St. Louis exposition was ' The 
Influence of Linguistic Studies on the Interpretation of Literature '. 
Unfortunately the subject did not fit into any of the established 
schemes. It did not belong either to philology or to literature, 
and, although a place was assigned to it, the unhappy man that 
signified his willingness to open the discussion, suddenly realizing 
the magnitude and the invidiousness of the task, followed the 
example of an earlier prophet and fled over seas. Doubtless, if 
he had carried out his original plan of comparing the chief 
histories of literature that have been published in the last hundred 
years, there might have been some interest, possibly some profit, 
in tracing the infiltration of the new ideas introduced by linguistic 
study. But such a review, to be anything more than a mere 
sketch or a mere skit, would have required a range of reading 
quite beyond the ordinary and a keenness of criticism that could 
have been gained only by long familiarity with the most varied 
linguistic and historical problems. The very conception was 
presumptuous and the abandonment of it is not to be regretted. 
For in all likelihood the whole thing would have resulted, if taken 
lightly, in a satire on modern tendencies; if taken seriously, in a 
reiteration of the old thesis that there is no line of linguistic 
study, no line of grammatical research, that may not be made 
directly or indirectly to subserve the end of aesthetic appreciation. 
The illustrations would have been drawn from the author's special 
domain and there would have been a flagrant defiance of the 

poet's wise warning : Tuvra 8e Tp\s rerpiXKi t afnroke'iv \ anopia reXc'Sa, 
TeKvoMTiv are patyvXaKas Atos Kopivflos. 



Still 'in magnis voluisse sat est', and it may be contended 
that the theme is well worth pursuing. Indeed, the bare state- 
ment of it may be worth more than the address, which, I under- 
stand, continued to figure on the programme after the project 
had been definitely abandoned. It was a familiar remark in my 
boyhood that the titles of Dr. Chalmers' sermons covered the 
ground of his discourses so completely that it was not necessary 
to read the sermons themselves. 'The expulsive power of a 
new affection ' — a rather grandiloquent variant of ' clavus clavum 
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pellit ' — summarizes all the great Scotch divine had to say on 
that subject, and the bare statement that the study of linguistics 
has profoundly affected the whole conception of literature even 
among those who are not addicted to linguistic research may 
serve to check the facile sneer of the litterateur. The florist 
may have his laugh at the botanist, such a happy laugh as breaks 
forth in Alphonse Karr's Voyage autour de mon jardin, but the 
botanist has his rights even in the ordering of a parterre. 



One undeniable effect of linguistic study has been the widening 
of the term 'literature'. Comparative grammar owed its origin 
to the spirit of missions. The appreciation of the value of soul 
as soul led to the appreciation of language as language. To the 
student of linguistic science, nothing is common or unclean, and 
the ruder dialect, may be, nay, often is, more precious than the 
most refined idiom. In like manner the student of literature 
must not be satisfied with the definition of literature as 'written 
art', though I am free to confess that this is the definition that 
I myself have accepted, as one accepts so many definitions — not 
from a profound conviction of their ultimate truth, but from the 
necessity of getting forward. In fact, if one examines any modern 
history of literature and compares it with an earlier work on the 
same subject, the larger space given to the beginnings will show 
how the point of view has shifted. And yet formula is so apt 
to survive process that Ouvre in his remarkable work Les 
formes litte'raires de la penste grecque, published some four 
years ago, found it necessary to attack what I have just called 
the florist's conception of literature. According to him aesthetic 
charm is beside the question. All that we are to insist on is the 
conservation of verbal groups by a voluntary act of the individual 
or of society, and we must apply to literature the same rules that 
we apply to the study of the plastic arts. The dilettante does 
not admit to his collection 'vulgar objects or spoiled specimens ' 
whereas Ouvre's limits 'embrace the chefs d'oeuvre of a Pindar, 
a Vergil, a Bossuet, newspapers, advertisements, shopsigns'. It is, 
as I have said, a remarkable book, a barbed-wire trellis of meta- 
physical systematization, clothed with a tropical wealth of imagery. 
More than once have I attempted to treat the book as I have 
treated other books and to make a summary of it with a running 
commentary of my own. The theme interests me deeply. 
The title seems to cover much of my work. The sections follow 
the consecrated rubrics of epic, lyric, dramatic, history, philosophy, 
rhetoric under which I have registered my own observations,— 
rubrics which, to be sure, are hardly consistent with genetic 
theories. Indeed, when I first opened the book I thought that 
my occupation was gone. But language, which enters so largely 
into all my studies of literary form, Ouvre puts aside from the 
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beginning, so that I might have reinforced or haply supplemented 
his observations by the results of my own researches. However, 
repeated experiments have shown me that to do this adequately 
would require a volume, not a magazine article, and the book will 
continue to haunt me. Meantime the brilliant author has passed 
from among the ranks of living workers — and every one knows 
the peril to which the books of dead scholars are exposed. Every 
one knows how hard it is to keep a text-book alive when the 
author is dead, and Ouvre's death may in like manner lead to the 
neglect of a work which is not very easy reading at any rate. And 
then, one would have liked to watch the effect of time on the 
man himself. The years might have sobered his genius. There 
might have been less barbed wire, less flaring flowers. Perhaps, 
I say, perhaps. For age does not always dull the appetite for 
spicy epigram or check the efflorescence of fancy. In fact, it is 
well known that some writers wax more figurative as they grow 
older. Only the figures are seldom organic. They are mere 
o-xnuara not popfal. The number of beads and broken bits of 
glass multiply in the kaleidoscope of the brain. But the prism 
is unchanged, and the effects are too mechanical. 



Honestly I cannot say that I think that an abridgment of 
Ouvre would answer for secondary schools. It would hardly 
do to translate ' Les oeuvres archaiques germ&rent et fleurirent 
en des lines ou la vie confuse tremblait comme de la ros6e cha- 
toyante sur un taillis d'avril'; and even I should hesitate to begin 
an account of historiography by saying 'L'histoire est soeur du 
pofeme £pique, une soeur cadette, mais plus grave, plus raison- 
neuse, moins charmante, comme le sont ordinairement les enfants, 
lorsqu' ils viennent sur le tard'. Then again, in adaptation for 
popular use the numberless allusions would fall away and with 
them much that gives piquancy to the treatment. An epic poem 
tells us that the siege of Troy was intended to relieve the earth 
overcome by the weight of the generations of men, another that 
the Sphinx was not a monster but a soothsayer clever at pro- 
posing insoluble questions. Whereupon Ouvre remarks: ' Ce 
malthusianisme celeste et cet 6vh£m6risme avant la lettre n' ont 
pas beaucoup de porteV. 'Malthusianisme celeste' and evh6- 
m^risme avant la lettre' are amusing expressions, but they would 
have to go. 'Des Acharniens au Plutus' he says (p. 289) 'les 
com6dies d^roulent une 6toffe Et paillettes qui scintille, mais se 
dgchire sous les doigts '. I am not certain that even the context 
would make the justice of the comparison perfectly plain. Still 
I am of the opinion that was accidentally crystallized into a 
verse, 'tous les genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux', and 
in reading Ouvre one does not yawn, one does not sicken, one 
does not toss the book into a corner. He is not dry, he is not 
deliquescent, he is not frivolous, and that is saying a good deal. 



